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own father; Mrs Bethune Baliol, circumstantial presentment of
that gracious friend of his youth, Mrs Anne Murray Keith, in
her stately home in the Canongate; and Mr Croftangry, himself
as he would have been, without his fame, his Abbotsford, and
the anxieties and killing slavery of his latter years. In the tale
of Croftangry he lets out his confidences and his deeper thoughts
on life, with a candour that he otherwise reserved for the entries
in his Journal. Even such a poor, melodramatic novelette as
The Surgeon's Daughter is half redeemed by the kindly portrayal
of middle-class life in a Scots village and the sketch of his own
medical man at Selkirk, Dr Ebenezer Clarkson, in the surgeon,
Gideon Gray. The best of the tales ushered in by Chrystal
Croftangry are the two little tragedies, " The Highland Widow "
and " The Two Drovers," of the mother who fatally persuaded
her son to outstay his furlough, and of the Highlander Robin Oig,
urged irresistibly by all that he believed in to his savage revenge.
The rest are in the Gothic mode: " The Tapestried Chamber,"
a conventional ghost story, "My Aunt Margaret's Mirror," a
tale of crystal-gazing reminiscent of Nashe's Jack Wilton,1 and
a Border saga, " The Death of the Laird's Jock."
The Fair Maid of Perth (1828), last of the Chronicles of "The Fair
the Canongate', is a romantic novel of full length, dealing with-^^jf
the crime-stained period of Scottish history when the Duke of ert
Rothesay, son and heir of the crippled Robert III, was made
away, probably by agents of the regent, the Duke of Albany. The
murder of the dissolute young prince is one prominent event,
and a more showy historical scene is that of the great combat on
the North Inch of Perth between the clan Chattan and the clan
Quhele. Both are skilfully linked as cardinal incidents into the
romance of the burgher's daughter and her wooer, the redoubtable
fighting man, Hal o' the Wynd, and the jealousies, intrigues,
brawls, and villainies of roistering nobles and double-dealing
townsfolk which beset their path to happiness. What distinguishes
this from Scott's other stories of the Middle Ages is the pathetic
study of cowardice, in the young chief of the clan Quhele, who
gives way to panic at the height of the battle and plunges into
the Tay. Recently, in the tortured mind of Clara Mowbray, in
1 See Volume II. 163.